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venientihu8  nudis  coram  rege  cum  tripudioj  6  Edw.  II.  In 
48  Edw.  III.,  Dom.  Stultus  Thomas  CapeUanus  had  along 
coat,  tunic,  tabard,  and  hood  ftured  with  boge ;  and  we  find  a 
Master  of  the  Fools,  1  Ric.  11.,  and  quida/m  scutifer  insani  in 
curia.     Another  name  was  bourder. 

The  entry  a  petit  aldn  ministral  qui  soefle  one  le  hornpipe 
occurs  13  Edw.  II. 

Four  bagpipes,  prec.  6d.,  9  Hen.  VI.,  occur  in  the  Port 
Book  of  Lynne. 
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Teast,  barm. 

Yeatheb^  a  long  rod  or  goad.     ?  Hebrew  ^tSH* 

YsTT^  a  gate,  Saxon,  geat.     Chaucer  and  Spenser  used  yate, 

Brockett,  243.     Yate,  a  gate.  Prompt.  Parv.  iii.  536. 
YiLP,  to  chirp ;  Saxon,  gilpan,  boast. 
YoAD,  a  mare. 

YucK,  to  itch ;  Germ.  jtLcken. 
YuD,  he  went ;  Saxon,  eode. 
YuLS,  Christmas ;  Saxon,  ^eoZa;  Su.  Goth,  jul;  Dan.  jule; 

Isl.  jay ;  Jamieson. 

*«*  I  have  to  thank  the  Hey.  Oswald  Cockayne,  A.M.,  for  his 
kind  and  able  revision  of  this  paper. 
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B.C. 

prefect  of  Bille^  B. 
108. 

708.  Samas-upakhir^^  pre- 
fect of  Girruri,  K. 
2682. 

707.  Sa-assur-gubbu,*^  pre- 
fect of  Tuskhan^  K. 
3074. 

706.  Mutaggil-assur,'^  pre- 
fect of  Guzana^  K. 
3044. 

705.  Pakhira-bil,*^  prefect 
of  Amidi  (1  frag.  ?). 

704.  Nabu-dini-ipus,  pre- 
fect of  Ninua,  E. 
45. 


B.C. 

699.  Bil-sari-ani,  prefect  of 

Kurban,  E.  36. 
698.  Salimu-8ari,26   E.    120 

and  125. 
697.  Nabu-dur-uzur,  E.  21. 
696.  Tabu?.bil. 
695.  Aasur-bil-uzur,  E.  12. 
694.  Hu-ki-ya/*  prefect  of 

Dimasqi^  E.  66  and  . 

95. 
693.  Tddini-akhi. 
692.  Zazai,  prefect  of  Ar- 

pad,  E.  15  and  85. 
691.  Bil-emur-ani,    prefect 

of  Gargamas,  Cuneif. 

Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 


703.  Gttnnunai^    prefect  of    690.  Nabu-ukina-akh. 


Kal-napsat. 


689.  Gikhilu. 


702.  Nabu-Uha,   prefect  of    688.  Iddini-akhi,  E.  141. 

Arbail,  K.  1680.  687.  Sin-akhi-irba,  the  king. 


701.  Khanana,    prefect    of 
. . . K.  3163. 


E.  100*,  132,  and  140. 
686.  Assur-dain-ani,  E.  122. 


700.  Mitunu,**    prefect    of    685.  Bil-emur-ani,  the  tartan. 


Isana,  E.  25. 


E.  29  and  63. 


*  Some  tablets  in  this  eponymy  are  dated  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Sargon  as  king  of  Assyria,  and  his  second  as  king  of  Babylon. 

**  Some  tablets  in  this  eponymy  are  dated  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Sargon  as  king  of  Assyria,  and  third  as  king  of  Babylon. 

^  Some  tablets  in  this  eponymy  are  dated  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Sargon  as  king  of  Assyria,  and  fourth  as  king  of  Babylon. 

»  Sennacherib  ascended  the  throne  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  fifth 
month. 

^  One  tablet  in  this  eponymy  is  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Senna- 
cherib. 

*•  One  tablet  in  this  eponymy  is  dated  in  the  serenth  year  of  Senna- 
cherib. 

*•  One  tablet  in  this  eponymy  is  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Sen- 
nacherib. 
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sion  to  bury  the  queen  with  Osiris  at  Canopus. 
The  hieroglyphical  version  reads,  "they  asked  the 
king  and  queen  to  allow  that  goddess  to  be  at  peace 
or  rest  with  Osiris  in  the  temple  of  Pakaut,  which  is 
one  of  the  temples  of  the  first  rank,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  greatest  of  those  that  are;  it  is  besides  honoured 
by  the  king  and  the  natives  of  Egypt  throughout 
Inasmuch  as  Osiris  has  proceeded  in  his  boat  to  that 
temple,  at  the  time  of  the  year,  from  the  temple  of 
Akar-brami  on  the  29th  Choiak."     In  this  sentence 

/M*i     yiiti  is  for  "temple  of  the  first  rank."  The 
word      Vj^     em  x'^^t  is  for  "  within,"  "  moreover." 

The  word   \^    t^ar  in   the  passage  cited  signifies 

honoured,  venerated,  sacred.  The  procession  of  the 
sacred  barge  is  rendered  "  Osiris  going  in  his  barge." 
The  Greek  town  Heracleium  bears  in  the  hierogly- 
phics the  name  of  Akar-brami,  its  Egyptian  appel- 
lation. In  the  same  version  the  part  referring  to 
the  rites  is  much  paraphrased,  for  it  states  more 
fully  "  those  who  belong  to  the  temples  of  the  first 
rank  are  making  holocausts  on  the  altars  of  the 
temples  of  the  first  rank,  on  the  east  and  west  of  the 
front  of  that  temple."     The  burnt  sacrifices  are  here 

called    oji   kallj  usually  applied  to  '  burning '  or 

*  furnace.'  The  sides  of  the  dromos  are  stated  to  be  the 
west  and  east,  or  right  and  left  of  the  x^t  or  "  front " 
of  the  temple,  showing  that  the  edifice  faced  south 
and  north.  Diff'erences  also  occur  in  other  parts  of 
the    hieroglyphical    version,    which    have    quite    a 
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the  hands  of  female  deities  are  always,  as  first 
pointed   out  by  Mr.  Bonomi,  papyrus,   *not  lotus.' 

The  tail  of  the  uraeus  is  said  to  be  "TiJ^^  mantt^ 

coiled  to  that  sceptre,  "  so  that,"  says  the  hierogly- 
phic text,  "  the  appellation  of  Berenice  is  determined 

from  this  thing,  by  its  ^  ^  tat  "signs"  in  hierogly- 
phics ;  now  this  is  an  esoterical  mystery  or  anaglyph. 

The  two  ears  of  com  TryWi*  ^^^»  t^  crown  of 

lower  Egjpt  N,  the  urceus  K^  the  pap)Tus  plant  HAi, 
— the  whole  Ber-nek-hai.  The  parthenoi,  or  virgins, 
of  the  Greek  inscription  are  stated  in  the  hieroglyphs 
to  be  the  wives  of  the  priests,  and  the  other  image 
is  called  a  hefp  or  tut  The  hieroglyphic  version 
here  differs  very  considerably  from  the  Greek;  it 
reads,  "  They  are  to  make  the  sacrifices  on  the  altars 
with  all  things  appointed  to  be  done  on  the  days  of 
that  festival,  because  when  they  are  with  the  other 
virgins  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  statue  of 
that  goddess  as  they  wish,  then  that  goddess  (the 
departed  queen)  is  to  be  adored  by  the  s&,  or 
priestesses  selected  to  seiTe  that  goddess^  in  the 
festival,  being  as  their  priestesses ;  but  when  it  is  the 
sowing  at  the  commencement,  spikes  of  com  are 
carried  by  the  priestesses  to  the  temple  and  placed 
on  the  image  of  that  goddess.  Her  praises  are  to  be 
celebrated  by  men  and  singers  both  male  and  female 
on  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  in  adorations  written  in 
hieroglyphs,  and  given  to  the  chief  instructor  of  the 

bards."     Here  occur  two  unusual  forms,  V  j»  in  the 
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Museum  at  Bulaq.  The  Greek  and  hieroglyphic 
texts  have  been  published,  with  translations,  by 
Professor  Lepsius,  and  MM.  Reinisch  and  Roesler. 
The  demotic  will  no  doubt  soon  appear,  edited  by 
M.  Brugsch. 
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cems  the  too  ebullient  ardour  of  his  youth.  Doubtless, 
too,  some  will  see  in  both  a  like  versatility  of  opinion,  and 
a  like  unsatisfactoriness  of  close ;  but,  in  these  respects,  any 
likeness  that  can  be  imputed  is  not  more  than  skin-deep ; 
and  otherwise,  surely,  not  many  points  of  comparison  can 
be  oflfered.  Coleridge,  with  all  his  logosophy,  was  no  philo- 
sopher ;  and  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  even  that  there  is  any 
single  philosopher  in  the  world  whom  he  had  either  tho- 
roughly studied  or  thoroughly  understood.  Schelling  had 
both  studied  and  originated  philosophy.  Than  Coleridge 
he  was  infinitely  profounder  in  acquisition,  infinitely  pro- 
founder  in  meditation  of  the  same ;  he  was  infinitely  clearer 
also,  infinitely  more  vigorous,  infinitely  richer,  and  more 
elastic  in  the  spontaneity  of  original  suggestion  and  thought.'* 

With  this  verdict  I  entirely  concur. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Schelling's  va- 
rious systems  are  so  many  brilliant  failures ;  yet  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  self-denying  and 
persistent  toil  with  which  this  extraordinary  man 
elaborated  his  theories,  nor  the  prodigious  mass  of 
learning  to  which  his  works  bear  witness.  Depend 
upon  it,  no  man,  be  his  genius,  be  his  special  talents, 
be  his  training,  be  his  ^oj,  what  it  may,  can  raise 
himself  to  the  requisite  height  of  speculation  for  the 
construction  of  a  philosophy,  without  great  and  long- 
sustained  eflFort.  The  metier  of  the  philosopher  is  to 
think — to  exercise  systematic  and  productive  pure 
thought.  Dram-drinking,  as  with  Poe,  and  opium- 
eating,  as  with  Coleridge,  are  said  to  be  very  profitable 
allies  of  visionary  poetry:  which  is  just  to  say  that 
they  are  profitable  aids  to  the  unprofitable;  but, despite 
De  Quincey's  claim  for  opium,  viz.  that  it  penetrates 

"  Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight," 

I  am  well  assured  that  neither  alcohol  nor  laudanum 
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Nitsch  or  Willich  at  the  game  of  parroting  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  his  author ;  but  he  has  improved 
upon  their  game  by  making  it  appear  that  the  ipsu^ 
sima  verba  which  he  is  parroting  are  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  are  the  native  expressions  of  his  own 
doctrines.  But  here  is  the  apparent  perversity  of 
Coleridge,  that  upon  or  into  citations  from  his  prede- 
cessors, made  with  full  acknowledgment,  he  foists 
various  alterations  and  additions  of  his  own,  and  that 
without  the  least  notice  of  the  change.  I  say  here 
is  an  apparent  perversity,  but  it  is  not  so  really. 
Coleridge  was  no  philosopher ;  accordingly,  when  he 
uses  the  words  of  Schelling,  he  hardly  dares  to  tam- 
per with  them,  and,  having  no  capital  of  his  own,  he 
passes  them  off  as  his  own.  But  Coleridge  was  a 
poet  and  essayist,  and,  accordingly,  he  is  open  to  the 
temptation  of  improving  on  the  passage  he  cites, 
though  he  has  not  the  same  inducement,  as  in  the 
case  of  philosophy,  to  suppress  the  author's  name.® 
I  have  selected  the  two  passages  following  as  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  characteristic,  and  in  a  parallel 
column  I  give  the  corresponding  passages  of  which 
Coleridge  availed  himself: — 

'  It  is  simply  impossible  to  regard  all  the  instances  following  as  cases 

of  accidental  coincidence  ;  jet  it  is  an  act  of  mere  justice  to  acknowledge 

that  wonderful  coincidences  do  sometimes  happen.    Many  years  ago  I 

wrote  a  sorry  copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  following  lines  occurred: — 

"  Suggestions  of  good  deeds  springing  from  within 

Burgeon  into  life  by  the  perfect  will  of  God  ; "  etc. 
"  On  the  tree  of  the  soul,  when  its  spring  returns, 
The  fresh  green  buds  will  be  growing ; "  etc. 
What  was  my  amazement  on  reading,  long  afterwards,  in  Longfellow's 
*  Karanagh,'  chap.  xiv. !  ''And  then,  with  deep  solemnity  and  eiflotion, 
he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  spring  of  the  soul,  as  from  its  cheerless 
wintry  distance  it  turns  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  great  sun,  and  clothes 
its  dry  and  withered  branches  anew  with  leaves  arid  blossoms^  ut^olded 
from  within  itself,  beneath  the  penetrating  and  irresistible  influence." 
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Two  Specimens  of  Coleridgeh  Professed  Quotation  of  the 

Poetry  of  Another, 

Pbofessed  Quotation. 
The  Friend,  1844,  i.  169. 


Obiginal. 
MiMophilus,  by  Samuel  DanieL 


Works,  1718,  V.  373. 
Since  writings  are  the  veins,  the      For  these  lines  are  the  veins,  the 


arteries, 


arteries, 


And    undecaying    life-strings    of     And  undecaying    life-strings    of 

those  hearts,  those  hearts, 

That  still  shall  pant  and  still  shall      That  still  shall  pant  and  still  shall 


exercise 
Their  mightiest  powers  when  na- 
ture none  imparts : 


exercise 
The  motion  spirit  and  nature  both 
imparts, 


And  the    strong   constitution  of     And  still  with  those  alive  so  sym- 


their  prslise 
Wear  out  the  infection  of  distem- 
pered days. 

Confessedly  irom  Daniel's 
Musophilus. 

Aids  to  Beflectioriy  1848,  i.  68. 

The  same  sentiment,  only  with 
a  special  application  to  the  maxims 
and  measures  of  our  cabinet  states- 
men, has  been  finely  expressed  by 
a  sage  poet  of  the  preceding  gene- 
ration, in  lines  which  no  genera- 
tion will  find  inapplicable  or  su- 
perannuated. 

God  and  the  world  we  worship 
both  together, 
Draw  not  our  laws  to  Him,  but 
His  to  ours ; 

Untrue  to  both,  so  prosperous  in 
neither. 
The  imperfect  will  brings  forth 
but  barren  flowers ! 

Unwise  as  all  distracted  interests 
be, 

Strangers  to  God,   fools  in  hu- 
manity : 


patbize. 
As  nourished  with  their  powers, 
enjoy  their  parts. 


The  Treatie  of  Warres.  By  Fulke 
GreviUe,  Lord  Brook.  Works, 
1633,  82. 


8T.   LXVI. 

God  and  the  world  they  worship 

still  together. 
Draw  not  their  lawes  to  him,  but 

]iis  to  theirs. 
Untrue  to  both,  so  prosperous  in 

neither, 
Amid   their  own  desires    still 

raising  feares  : 
Unwise  as  all  distracted  powers  be. 
Strangers  to  God,  fooles  in  hu- 

manitie. 
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8T.  LXYII. 

To  good  for  great  tlungi,  and  too 

great  for  good. 
Their  prinoea  seire  their  priest, 

yet  that  priest  is 
Growne  king,  even  by  the  acts 

of  flesh  and  blood,  etc. 


Too  good  for  great  things,  and  too 

great  for  good, 
While  still  "I  dare  not"  waiU 

upon  "  I  would." 

Prefixed,  also,  to  Coleridge's 
Second  La^  Sermon,  apparently 
as  his  own  composition.  The  last 
line  is,  of  course,  altered  from 
one  in  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc  7  : 

Letting  "  I  dare  not  ^  wait  upon 

"  I  would," 
Like  the  poor  oat  i'  the  adage. 

The  fourth  and  eighth  lines  of 
Coleridge's  version  are  simply 
contemptible. 


But,  alas!  Coleridge  was  not  always  blameless  in 
his  dealings  with  the  prose  of  another,  either  turning 
it  into  verse,  or  appropriating  it  trocken.  The  follow- 
ing instances  will  serve  for  examples : — 


2\oo  Specimens  of  Coleridge  8  Appropriation  and  Conver' 
sion  into  Poetry  of  the  Prose  of  Another. 


UyACKNOWLBDOED  PlaGIABISM. 

First  Advent  of  Love.     Poetical 
Works,  1844,  ii.  76. 

O  fair  is  love's  first  hope  to  gentle 
mind ! 

As  Eve's  first  star  through  fleecy 
cloudlet  peeping ; 

And  sweeter  than  the  gentle  south- 
west wind 

O'er  willowy  meads  and  shadow'd 
waters  creeping, 

And  Ceres*  golden  fields!  The 
sultry  hind 

Meets  it  with  brow  uplift,  and 
stays  his  reaping. 


Obioinal. 

Hie  Countess  qf  Pemhrohe^s  Ar* 
cadia.    By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Her  breath  is  more  sweet  than 
a  gentle  south-west  wind,  which 
comes  creeping  over  flowery  fields 
and  shadowed  waters  in  the  heat 
of  summer. 
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charge,  by  "  explaining  away"  these,  would  commit  a 
grave  mistake ;  for  1  do  not  ground  the  charge  on 
these. 

The  excuse  which  has  been  relied  on  in  palliation 
or  extenuation  of  Coleridge's  offences  is  this,  that  it 
was  his  habit  to  fill  his  common-place  books,  not 
merely  with  extmcts,  but  with  "  tesselations,"  so  that 
it  became  ultimately  impracticable  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  bricks  were  Coleridge's  as  well  as  the  rubble. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  there  was  a  lurking  (sub- 
conscious) dishonesty  in  this  very  process  of  garner- 
ing ;  that,  under  the  sway  of  a  sort  of  foggy  fraudu- 
lency,  Coleridge  buried  his  excerpts  in  a  coil  of  his 
own  garrulity,  relying  on  the  impossibility  of  separa- 
tion and  identification  at  a  moment's  notice,  when- 
ever he  should  have  occasion  to  turn  his  stores  to 
account.  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  this  view.  I  am 
content  to  disallow  the  excuse.  I  can  well  conceive 
a  case  in  which  it  might  have  been  allowed.  Had 
Coleridge  applied  himself  to  elucidate  and  expound 
the  borrowed  doctrines,  the  case  would  have  been 
very  different.  This,  however,  he  does  not  do.  He 
borrows  verbatim^  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
intercalary  remarks  of  no  value  whatever,  leaves  the 
borrowed  passages  to  shift  for  themselves.  Nay,  fur- 
ther, not  content  with  the  appropriation  of  other 
men's  matter  and  words,  he  resorts  to  various  subter- 
fuges, which  might,  indeed,  be  thought  more  cun- 
ning if  they  were  less  transparent, — to  divert  public 
attention  from  the  plagiarisms,  which  he  affects  to  re- 
gard as  "genial  coincidences."  I  admit  that  one  is 
more  diverted  than  incensed  by  these  ostrich-like  de- 
vices ;  and  one  is  reminded  of  some  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
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connect  by  a  moral  copula  natural  history  with  political  his- 
tory; or,  in  other  words,  to  make  history  scientific,  and 
science  historical, — to  take  from  history  its  accidentality, 
and  from  science  its  fatalism/^  * 

To  all  this,  we  simply  ask,  Where?  Where  did 
Coleridge  do  this?  Did  he  do  it,  or  was  the  "I 
wish"  the  utmost  point  of  realization  ?  The  astrono- 
mical illustration  is  just,  but  unproductive.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Coleridge  had  read  it  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Critic  of  Pure 
Reason/ 

In  the  very  next  paragraph  Coleridge  is  made  to 
say — let  us  devoutly  hope  he  never  did  say  it — 

"In  all  my  illnesses  I  have  ever  had  the  most  intense 
desire  to  be  released  from  this  life,  unchecked  by  any  but 
one  wish,  namely  to  be  able  to  finish  my  work  on  philoso- 
phy. Not  that  I  have  any  author's  vanity  on  the  subject ; 
God  knows  that  I  should  be  absolutely  glad,  if  I  could  heai* 
that  the  thing  had  already  been  done  before  me.'' 

Now,  this  implies,  first  that  Coleridge  had  virttudly 
done  the  thing, — had  partly  executed  the  unique  pro- 
ject; second,  that  he  did  not  know  of  another  man 
having  done  what  he  had  virtually  done,  and  had  in 
part  reduced  to  tangible  and  visible  shape.  What 
he  had  done  we  know,  and  we  know  that  it  is  but  a 
splinter  from  Schelling,  with  whose  works  of  1799 
and  1800,  at  least,  he  had  a  pretty  familiar  acquain- 
tance. What  are  we,  then,  to  make  of  the  scarcely 
reverent  protestation,  calling  God  to  witness  that  he 
would  have  been  absolutely  glad,  if  he  could  have 
heard  that  the  thing  had  been  already  done  by  an- 
other ?     What  but  this,  that  had  Schelling  or  an- 
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This  was  written  eleven  years  after  the  first  publi- 
cation of  'The  Friend.'  All  that,  I  doubt  not,  is 
Coleridge's  own  property.  It  is  not  philosophy,  but 
puling  self-excuse  for  its  absence. 

I  have  not  examined  with  any  care  the  '  Theory 
of  Life  *  and  the  '  Treatise  on  Method ;'  but  I  have 
seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  former  is  a 
very  promising  hunting-ground.  I  should  expect  to 
find  its  covers  alive  with  scraps  from  the  *  Natur- 
philosophie'  of  Schelling.  The  '  Treatise  on  Method,' 
especially  in  the  analysis  prefixed  to  the  treatise, 
shows  traces  of  Schelling ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  original  work  than  the  '  Theory  of  Life.' 

Coleridge  has  been  often  credited  with  having  been 
the  first  to  introduce  Kant  to  English  readers.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  very  short  account  of  Kant's  great  work 
in  the  first  edition  of  ' The  Friend'  (1809),  but  it  is 
very  inadequate  to  represent  Kant's  doctrines;  and, 
before  it  was  written,  Kant  had  been  expounded,  per- 
haps as  inadequately,  and  certainly  more  elaborately, 
by  Nitsch  and  Willich,  viz.  in  1798.  A  strange  mis- 
apprehension still  prevails  on  this  matter.  I  observe 
that  Mr.  W.  Howitt'^  thus  sums  up  Coleridge's  merits 
therein : — 

''  It  was  Coleridge  who  first  introduced  Kant ;  it  was  he 
who  first  introduced  Fichte  and  Schelling  to  the  English 
nation ;  and  although  he  did  not  carry  on  or  difiuse  their 
systems,  nay,  although  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  even, 
disclaimed  them,  and  returned  a  strict  Trinitarian  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  what  he  had  written 
upon  metaphysical  subjects  has  proved  Highly  suggestive  to 
'  inquiring  spirits'  of  a  later  generation. '^ 

»«  '  Northern  Heights  of  London/  1869,  p.  316. 
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Heney  Morels  '  Philosophicall  Poems/  1647. 

M8.  notes,  some,  if  iwt  all,  by  8.  T.  Coleridge,     Tliose  aboul 

which  I  am  doubtful  are  m  [     ] . 

[It  is  higUy  probable  that  Henry  More,  the  great  Pla- 
tonist,  who  was  Milton's  contemporary  at  Christ's  College, 
might  have  given  his  mind  an  early  bias  to  the  study  of  Plato. 

An  admirable  writer,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  has  justly 
remarked  that  "  this  poetical  philosophy  nourished  the  fine 
spirits  of  Milton's  time,  though  it  corrupted  some." 

Vide  Warton  on  '  Comus.' 

See  a  poem  by  H.  More  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  John 
Hall,  Cambridge,  1646.     Henry  More,  the  Platonic  philoso- 
pher (says  the  ingenious  and  lamented  Mr.  Headley),  was 
^^  one  of  the  first  men  of  this  or  any  other  country.     See  Biog. 

Sket.  p.  xli. 

In  the  chapel  of  Christ's  College  is  a  long  Latin  epitaph 
by  Dr.  Henry  More  on  Sir  John  Finch  and  Sir  Thomas 
Baynes,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  tutor.  Le  Neve,  Monum. 
Angl.  iii.  6. 

Henry  More,  says  Dr.  Kippis,  was  a  man  of  the  warmest 
and  most  generous  aflfections,  and  a  great  adept  in  the  Pla- 
tonic  philosophy.     Biog.  Brit.  ii.  30. 

Then  wrapt  in  Plato's  dream, 
With  More  and  Harrington  around, 
I  tread  fair  freedom's  magic  ground, 

And  trace  the  flattering  scheme. 

Earl  Nugent,  *  Ode  to  W.  Pulteney,  Esq.'] 

Ah  !  what  strength  might  I  gather,  what  comfort  might 
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in  the  definition  of  body,  and  then  proved  by  applying  of 
the  definition  to  six  or  seven  particolar  instances  of  this  im- 
possibility. The  Materialist  need  make  no  other  answer 
than  :  Aye  !  but  this  is  not  what  I  mean  by  matter  or  body ; 
or,  I  deny  the  tmth  of  your  definition/' 

P.  135,  stanza  21. 

•'  Still,  we :  and  in  contra-distinction  from  our  soul  I" 

P.  314,  top  of  page. 

"  The  outline  of  this  paragraph  seems  to  be  taken  firom  y* 
46th  Psalm.'' 

P.  353,  after  the  notes  upon  the  first  canto  of '  Psycho - 


zoia.' 


(( 


The  three  or  four  preceding  pages  convince  me  that  H. 
More  was  a  poetical  philosophist,  who  amused  himself  in 
calling  Aristotelian  abstractions  by  the  names  of  Platonic 
ideas,  but  by  no  means  a  philosophic  poet,  formed  in  the 
life-light  of  a  guiding  idea.  The  very  phrase,  a  first  bom 
creature,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  the  applying 
of  creature  to  the  Logos  Sophia  and  6  i)v  are 

The  last  words  are  cut  off  by  the  binder. 

On  the  fly-leaves  at  the  end  are  the  following  in  Coleridge's 
hand  undoubtedly  and  with  his  signature  : — 

"  It  would  be  no  trifling  convenience  in  close  reasoning 
on  metaphysical  subjects  if  we  might  dare  coin  the  word 
pass  or  pasch,  as  the  antithet  or  corresponding  opposite  of 
act. 

"  The  5  main  faults  characteristic  of  our  elder  poets  not 
of  the  first  class,  and  of  none  more  than  of  H.  More,  are — 

"  1 .  That  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  vigour  they  fall  into, 
nay,  eagerly  rush  upon,  the  hateful  and  loathsome,  particu- 
larly the  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell,  aggravated  by  moral 
disgust  and  association  of  disease ;  '  fed  with  stinking  gore 
suck'd  from  corrupted  corse.'     P.  74. 

"  2.  That  from  a  predilection  for  the  lively  and  exact  in 
similitudes  and  descriptions,  they  recur  to  the  mean,  the 
ludicrous,  and  the  odd. 

'^  3.  That  generally  they  are  regardless  of  the  influence  of 
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XX.— THE  DIOSCURI  ON  A  RHODIAN  VASE. 

(Bead  June  23,  1869.) 

Among  the  fictile  vases  acquired  for  the  British 
Museum  by  Messrs.  Salzmann  and  Biliotti  in  the 
course  of  their  excavations  at  Camirus,  is  a  small 
lekytJios^  the  design  of  which  is  painted  in  black 
and  red  on  a  white  ground.  It  represents  a  couch 
richly  ornamented  with  inlaid  work,  on  which  are 
two  cushions,  one  at  each  end;  on  the  cushion  on 
the  right  is  laid  an  olive  branch,  on  the  one  to  the 
left  nothing  is  laid.  Above  the  couch  are  repre- 
sented two  horsemen  riding,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  under  the  couch,  between  its  legs,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion KAAH  NIKA.^  These  horsemen  are  beardless 
youths ;  each  wears  a  red  chlamys  fastened  round  the 
neck.  Their  horses  are  black.  On  the  couch  are 
three  mattresses,  one  of  which  and  also  one  of  the 
cushions  are  painted  red.  This  design,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  unique  among  vase-pictures,  and  I  was 
unable  to  explain  its  import  till  I  recently  received 
parts  7  and  8  of  M.  Heuzey's  work,  the   'Mission 

^  On  the  vase  the  N  appears  like  an  M,  this  letter  haying  been  mis- 
formed  by  the  carolessoess  of  the  vase  painter. 
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XXI.— ON  A  HILL  FORTRESS  ON  THE  ROAD  FROM 
HALICARNASSUS  TO  MYLASA,  IN  CARIA. 

(Bead  June  23, 1869.) 

During  my  visit  to  Caria  in  1855, 1  was  informed 
that  near  a  place  called  Kerowa,  on  the  mountain 
road  which  passes  this,  the  interior  from  Budrum  to 
Mylasa,  I  should  find  some  ancient  ruins.  In  travel- 
ling from  Mylasa  to  Budrum  in  1858,  I  endeavoured, 
but  without  success,  to  find  these  ruins,  but  on  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Budrum,  in  1865,  I  fell  in  at 
Mylasa  with  an  old  acquaintance,  a  Turkish  sowar^  or 
mounted  policeman,  under  whose  guidance,  deviating 
a  little  from  the  road  usually  followed  by  travellers, 
I  discovered  what  I  was  in  quest  of.  The  ancient 
site  which  had  been  vaguely  described  to  me  as  being 
near  Kerowa,  is  a  place  called  Tepekoi,  or  the  '  village 
of  the  mound.'  It  is  situated  one  hour  to  the  east 
of  Guverdjilik,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  from  the  village  of  Kemar,  which  latter, 
if  its  position  is  rightly  marked  in  Kiepert's  map,  is 
about  halfway  between  Budrum  and  Mylasa. 

Tepekoi   is   situated   on   high  ground,   ascending 
which,  from  the  direction  of  Tekrambari,  I  fell  in 
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XXII.— THE  LEGEND   OF  THE  DISGUISED 

KNIGHT. 

AN    ESSAY    UPON    THE    INCIDENT    IN    THE    ROMANCE    OF 

KING   HORN,   OF  THE   BRIDE   RECOVERED   BY   THE   RING 

DROPPED     IN     THE     CUP,     WITH     PARALLEL     ENGLISH, 

-FRENCH,    ITALIAN,    GERMAN,    SWEDISH,    AND    SANSKRIT 

STORIES. 

BY  WILLIAM   E.  A.  AXON^  M.B.S.L. 
(Read  Janoary  19, 1870.) 

"  How  many  have  stumbled  upon  footprints  of  *  St. 
Catherine's  Mare  and  Foal '  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  have  set  by  side,  in 
accessible  literature,  with  the  'Friar's  Heel'  at 
Stonehenge,  '  Kybe's  Foot '  at  Holyhead,  *  Father 
Cuddy's  Knee '  at  Killamey,  and  '  Buddha's  Foot ' 
at  Ceylon,  before  these  traditions  vanish  away  in  the 
clearer  light  of  geology !  Who  would  not  rejoice  in 
a  review  of  all  the  giants'  wives  who,  in  Wales,  in 
Cornwall,  and,  no  doubt,  in  all  the  lands,  have 
dropped  huge  stones  (green,  grey,  or  whatever  colour 
was  most  obnoxious  to  their  spouse)  out  of  their 
aprons  upon  the  sand,  where  they  remain  unto  this 
very  day.  Or  of  the  cities  submerged  'between 
Land's  End  and  Scilly  rocks,'  '  all  down  the  lonely 
coast  of  Lyonesse,'  or  under  liangorse  Lake  in 
Brecknockshire,  or  wherever  else  a  deep,  dark,  soli- 
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Estmere,  and  his  brother  Adler,  learn  this  on  their 
way  home,  and  they  blacken  themselves  with  a  magic 
herb,  and,  disguised  as  harper  and  boy,  they  return 
to  King  Adland's  hall ;  they  are  partially  recognized 
by  the  porter,  but  he  is  bribed  to  silence  by  a  ring, 
and  Estmere  rides  up  to  the  "  fayre  hall  board  on  his 
steed,"  somewhat  to  the  indignation  of  the  King  of 
Spain. 

**  Kyng  Estmere  then  pulled  forth  his  harpe. 
And  played  thereon  so  sweete  ; 
Up  starte  the  ladye  from  the  king, 
Ab  he  sat  at  the  meat." 

The  King  of  Spain,  seeing  the  wonderful  influence 
which  the  harp  exercises  upon  his  bride,  wishes  to 
buy  it  from  Estmere,  who  replies  by  a  request  that 
the  bride  shall  be  sold  to  him. 

"  Hee  played  agayne  bothe  loud  and  shrille, 
And  Adler  he  did  syng, 
'  O  lady,  this  is  thy  owne  true  love, 
Noe  harper,  but  a  kyng.' '' 

Of  course,  after  the  manner  of  old  ballads,  a  gene- 
ral fight  ensued,  in  which  Estmere  and  Adler  were 
completely  victorious. 

"  King  Estmere  tooke  that  fayre  ladye, 
And  married  her  to  his  wyfe, 
And  brought  her  home  to  merrye  England, 
With  her  to  lead  his  life/' 


VI. 

In  the  Standish  gate  of  Wigan,  there  stood,  some 
years  ago,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stone  cross, 
commonly  known   as  Mab's   Cross.      Whether   the 
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himself  into  the  dining-rooms,  where  the  marriage- 
feast  is  being  held.  His  conduct  appears  so  strange 
that  the  company  make  up  their  minds  to  expel  him. 

"  *  The  deuce  is  in  the  beggarman/  they  cried ; 
'  He  either  means  to  beg  or  steal  the  bride.' 
'  No,  no,'  says  he,  *  I  chiim  her  as  my  own  ;* 
He  smiled,  and  then  he  did  himself  make  known. 

"  The  bride  did  her  first  bridegroom  recognize, 
With  joy  transported  to  his  arms  she  flies ; 
Sir  William  freely  did  forgive  his  wife ; 
They  lived  together  till  the  end  of  life." 

The  author  of  this  ballad  appears  to  be  afraid  that 
his  strange  story  would  be  received  by  some  indivi- 
duals with  doubt  and  incredulity,  and  he,  therefore, 
concludes  his  performance  with  this  incontrovertible 
testimony  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  his  narrative, — 

"  Bat,  sirs,  the  boots  in  which  Sir  William  went, 
Are  kept  in  memory  of  that  event ; 
The  very  hat  he  wore  preserved  has  been, 
At  Bretton  HaD,  where  they  may  yet  be  seen.'*  • 

VIIL 

Another  version  is  related  of  one  of  the  Lekes  of 
Derbyshire.  Sir  Francis  Leke,  a  gallant  cavalier, 
disgusted  with  his  countrymen  for  their  conduct  to 
King  Charles,  determines  to  seek  in  travel  that  peace 
which  the  distractions  of  the  nation  forbade  him  to 
expect  at  home.     He  is  wrecked  on  a  desert  island. 

"  Twice  ten  years  he  there  has  wandered. 
Nor  one  human  face  has  seen ; 
Moving  like  a  silent  shadow. 
Bocks  have  his  companions  been. 

•  '  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire.'     Edited  by  Dr.  C.  J.  D. 
Ingledew. 
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'*  Who  is  tliis  in  weeds  unseemlj. 

Half  a  man  that  seems,  half  beasi. 
Who  obtrudes  himself  unbidden. 
On  the  merry  marriage-feast  P 

*'  Hermit  is  he,  or  some  pilgrim. 
Entering  boldly  his  own  cell  P 
No, — he  lacks  those  ancient  symbols, 
Sandal-shoon,  and  scallop  shelL 

"  All  the  youngsters  titter ;  anger 
Hushes  cheeks  austere  and  cold  : 
Whilst  the  aged  look  complacent 
On  a  beggar  that  is  bold. 

"  '  Bear  this  ring  unto  your  mistress,' 
To  a  page  Sir  Francis  cried ; 
And  his  words  emphatic  uttered 
Bung  throughout  the  dwelling  wide. 

"  One  there  is — an  age-blind  serrant^ 
Who  in  darkness  sits  apart — 
Carried  forth  to  feel  the  sunshine— 
She  has  heard  him  in  her  heart ; 

"  And  in  agony  of  gladness. 
At  that  Toice  so  long  desired, 
She  has  loudly  named  her  Master— 
And  then  instantly  expired. 

"  Pensiye  in  her  room,  the  matron 

Grieved — but  distant  from  the  crowd  ; 
She  would  not  with  selfish  sorrow, 
Their  bright  countenances  cloud. 


« 


There  her  ring  receiring ;  Lucy 
Knew  the  sender  of  her  gift. 

And,  it  seemed,  by  feet  unaided. 
To  him  she  descended  swift. 


''  There  upon  the  rugged  stranger. 
Gazed,  with  momentary  check ; 
Gazed,  but  for  a  passing  moment, 
And  then  fell  upon  his  neck. 

"  Twice  ten  weary  summers  absent ; 
By  his  faithful  wife  deplored ; 
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the  nick  of  time,  he  requests  that  cautious  individual 
to  undertake  the  office. 


it 


The  chamberlain  was  blunt  and  tnie,  and  sturdily  said  he, 

'  Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  your  ovm,  and  take  this  rede  from  me ; 

That  woman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust.     Seven  twelvemonths  didst 

thou  say  P 
I'll  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  truth  beyond  the  seventh  fair  day.'  " 

This  ungallant  speech  somewhat  disheartens  the 
baron,  but  he  makes  the  same  request  to  his  youthful 
esquire,  "  who  was  Marstetten's  heir,"  and  that  young 
gentleman  at  once  accepts  the  trust,  and  puts  to  rest 
the  cares  of  the  noble  Moringer.  The  baron  sets  out 
upon  his  pilgrimage,  and  wanders  in  St.  Thomas'- 
land  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day. 

'*  It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept, 
When  on  the  baron's  slumbering  sense,  a  boding  vision  crept 
And  whispered  in  his  ear  a  voice,  '  'Tis  time,  Sir  Knight  to  wake ; 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

"  *  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein. 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gaUant  vassal  train, 
And  she  the  lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  and  fair, 
This  night  within  thy  father's  hall,  she  weds  Marstetten's  heir.'  ** 

In  this  extremity  the  baron  appeals  to  St  Thomas  for 
aid,  and  by  the  kind  permission  of  that  most  obliging 
of  patron  saints,  he  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  awakes 
safe  and  sound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
castle.  His  pilgrim  attire  procures  him  admittance 
into  the  hall,  where  the  marriage  festivities  of  the 
widow  (?)  of  the  noble  Moringer  with  the  heir  of 
Marstetten  are  being  celebrated. 

"  Then  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow, 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seemed  their  lord  to  know ; 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppressed  with  care  and  wrong, 
Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him  seem'd  little  space  so  long. 
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**  *Tlie  young  bndegnxMnhaihyoalhfyfaxide,  the  old  Imdegitx^  the 
old. 
Whose  faith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  pnnctiiallj  were  tc4d ; 
Bat  blessings  on  the  warder  kind,  that  oped  mj  castle  gate. 
For  had  I  eome  at  moRow*tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late.'  ** 

"  In  the  German  editor's  notice  of  the  ballad,  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  extracted  from  a  manuscript 
Chronicle  of  Nicolaus  Thomann,  Chaplain  to  St. 
Leonard  in  Weisenhom,  which  bears  the  date  1533, 
and  the  song  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been 
generally  sung  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  early 
period.  Thomann,  as  quoted  by  the  German  editor, 
seems  faithfully  to  have  believed  the  event  he  nar- 
rates. He  quotes  tombstones  and  obituaries  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  personages  of  the  ballad,  and 
discovers  that  there  actually  died,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1349,  a  Lady  von  Neuffen,  Countess  of  Marstetten, 
who  was,  by  birth,  of  the  house  of  Moringer.  This 
lady  he  supposes  to  have  been  Moringer's  daughter, 
mentioned  in  the  ballad.  He  quotes  the  same  au- 
thority for  the  death  of  Berckhold  von  Neuffen,  in 
the  same  year.  The  editors,  on  the  whole,  seem  to 
embrace  the  opinion  of  Professor  Smith,  of  Ulm, 
who,  from  the  language  of  the  ballad,  ascribes  its 
date  to  the  fifteenth  century."  " 

This  ballad  suggested  to  Tieck  the  plot  of  one  of 
his  dramas,  and  it  has  just  lately  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  opera  by  Mr.  Marcellus  Higgs. 

X. 

Beside  the  mighty  Rhine,  and  not  far  from  Coblentz, 
stand  the  remains  of  the  once  proud  towers  of  Sayn, 

"  Scott's  Poems  (Tranfllations  from  the  German). 
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"  A  quelle  epoque  faut-il  rapporter  cette  partie  de 
rhistoire  fabuleuse  de  Henri  le  Lion  ?  A-t-elle  ete 
imaginee  posterieurement  a  ce  prince,  ou,  existant 
bien  plus  anciennement  dans  les  recits  mythiques  du 
nord,  a-t-elle  ete  soudee  k  la  legende  merveilleuse  du 
Due  de  Brunswick  ?  C'est  ce  qu'il  nous  est  impossible 
de  dire."  ^* 

The  romance  of  Henry  the  Lion  has  long  been 
very  popular,  and  still,  in  chap-book  form,  maintains 
its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  Continental  peasantry. 

XII. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was 
the  author  of '  Sir  Percival '  (the  Quest  of  the  Graal), 
and  various  other  romances.  Among  those  with 
which  he  is  credited,  is  the  '  Heldenbuch,  or  Book  of 
Heroes,'  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  certain  old 
German  worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished at  an  earlier  date  than  the  mythical  heroes  of 
the  Nibelungen-Lied.  An  English  translation,  or 
rather  abstract,  is  given  in  '  Northern  Antiquities,' 
[by  Scott,  Weber,  and  Jamieson],  and  from  this  we 
derive  our  information  of  the  work.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 
availed  himself  largely,  in  the  composition  of  this 
work,  of  the  quaint  traditions  and  wild  legends  of 
their  rough  and  lawless  ancestors,  which  he  found 
still  current  among  the  people.  Amidst  a  crowd  of 
other  adventures,  we  find  one  related  of  Wolfdietrich, 
which  has  an  epical  completeness,  and  which  is  here 

"  Michel,  p.  Iv. 
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Sieghmin,  from  the  walls  of  Tressan's  castle,  beheld 
the  weary  palmer  lying  exhausted  beside  the  foun- 
tain, and  sent  one  of  her  damsels  to  gather  some  of 
the  herbs  which  grew  upon  its  flowery  margin.  She 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  hero,  and  from  her 
he  learnt  that  the  dame  whom  Tressan  held  captive 
was  his  own  true  love ;  and  that,  unable  to  put  him 
off*  any  longer,  she  had  consented  to  marry  Tressan 
that  very  evening.  The  hero  gave  the  damsel  a  ring 
to  convey  to  her  mistress,  with  an  injunction  that  she 
was  to  procure  him  a  lodging  in  the  castle  that  even- 
ing. When  the  lady  saw  the  ring,  she  knew  that  her 
husband  had  come  in  search  of  her,  and  coaxed  the 
giant  into  inviting  the  palmer  into  the  hall,  in  order 
that  he  might  enliven  the  marriage  feast  with  his 
wondrous  tales  of  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.  At  the 
supper  Sieghmin  would  only  sit  beside  the  strange 
palmer.  When  the  feast  was  over,  Tressan  laid 
hands  upon  his  bride,  but  his  right  to  her  was  dis- 
puted by  the  palmer ;  and  the  •  attendants  having 
brought  them  armour,  a  tremendous  combat  ensued, 
which  continued  for  three  hours,  but  eventually  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  the  giant,  and  the  complete 
victory  of  the  hero  Wolfdietrich. 

XIII. 

The  romance  of  Ponthus  of  Galicia,  it  is  believed, 
was  written  by  the  order  of  Pontus  de  la  Tour  Landry 
(circa  1424-50).  Ambitious,  probably,  of  rivalling 
the  fame  of  the  Lusignans,  he  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed some  "  clerk"  like  Jean  d' Arras  to  compile 
the  '  Roman  de  Ponthus,'  intending  especially  to  glo- 
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other.  They  all  three  then  wish  themselves  back 
to  the  castle  again,  and  our  hero  is  left  all  alone. 
Howeyer,  by  the  assistance  of  seven-league  boots  and 
the  west  wind,  he  again  presents  himself,  ragged  and 
torn,  before  Soria  Moria  Castle,  where  feasting  and 
dancing  were  going  on ;  it  was  the  marriage-feast  of 
the  youngest  princess. 

"So  when  all,  as  was  right  and  fitting,  were  to 
drink  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  health,  and  wish 
them  luck ;  and  when  the  cupbearer  was  taking  drink 
to  them  all  again,  both  knights  and  squires,  last  of 
all  he  came  in  turn  to  Halvor.  He  drank  their 
health,  but  let  the  ring,  which  the  princess  had  put 
upon  his  finger  as  he  lay  by  the  lake,  fall  into  the 
glass,  and  bade  the  cupbearer  go  and  greet  the  bride, 
and  hand  her  the  glass. 

"  Then  uprose  the  princess  from  the  board  at  once. 

"'Who  is  most  worthy  to  have  one  of  us,'  she 
said, '  he  that  has  set  us  free,  or  he  that  here  sits  by 
me  as  bridegroom  ]' 

"  Well,  they  all  said  there  could  be  but  one  voice 
and  will  as  to  that ;  and  when  Halvor  heard  that,  he 
wasn't  long  in  throwing  off  his  beggar's  rags,  and 
arraying  himself  as  bridegroom. 

"'Ay,  ay;  here  is  the  right  one  after  all,'  said 
the  youngest  princess  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  ;  and  so 
she  tossed  the  other  out  of  the  window,  and  held  her 
wedding  with  Halvor." 

XVI. 

The  incidents  related  in  the  Saga  of  Frithiof  are 
supposed  to  have  occurred  "  preriously  to  the  close 
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much  came  into  thy  mind,  but  was  well  resisted? 
Honour  and  regard  therefore  shalt  thou  now  have 
with  us,  for  immediately  knew  I  thee  that  very  first 
evening  when  thou  camest  to  our  halls.  Not  soon 
shalt  thou  part  away  from  us.  Doubtless,  also, 
cometh  something  great  to  befall  thee  here." 

But  when  the  winter  passed  away  came  the  time 
for  Frithiof  to  depart  with  his  men.  Ring  entreats 
him  to  stop  and  be  the  guardian  of  the  land,  but 
Frithiof  is  determined  to  go.  The  king  says  he 
must  then  repay  Frithiof,  and  sings, 

••  To  Frithiof  the  Famous 
My  fair  spouse  I  give, 
And  goods  that  I  have 
All  added  thereto." 

Frithiof  replies, 

"  Gifts  such  as  these  will  I 
Never  take  from  thee. 
Unless  Ring's  hist  sickness  fall 
Fatal  and  fast." 

The  king  feels  that  his  race  is  nearly  run,  and  he 
appoints  Frithiof  to  be  the  ruler  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  guardian  of  his  children. 

"  Short  was  the  time  that  King  Ring  lay  on  his 
deathbed,  and  when  that  he  expired,  great  was  the 
mourning  and  lamentation  over  him  through  all  his 
kingdom."  Frithiof  and  fair  Ingebourg  were  then 
married,  and  "  thus  at  once  drank  they  the  funeral 
ale  of  King  Ring  and  the  wedding-feast  of  Frithiof 
and  Ingebourg."^® 

XVII. 

The  collection  entitled,  '  Katha  Sagit  Sagara,'  the 

"  Frilhiofs  Saga.    Translated  by  G.  Stephens.    Stockhohn,  1839. 
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XXIII.— ON  A  SICILIAN  OBJECT,  PROBABLY 

A  WEIGHT. 

(Bead  23rd  March,  1870.) 

There  was,  throughout  the  Greek  world,  local  wor- 
ship, of  which  written  records  tell  us  little  or  no- 
thing, and  which  at  present  has  no  place  in  Greek 
mythology  understood  as  a  system.  Anything  tendmg 
to  illustrate  this  difficult  subject  is  not  alone  mytho- 
logically  important,  but  may  also  throw  light  on 
primitive  history. 

Sicily  is  peculiarly  rich  in  local  worship.  The  coins 
attest  the  number  of  its  sacred  rivers,  besides  the 
fSamous  Lake  Camarina  and  the  Fountain  Arethusa, 
each  one  of  which  was  honoured  as  a  divinity,  and 
thus  had  its  place  in  mythology. 

One  of  the  most  important  native  divinities  of 
Sicily  was  Adranos  (Silius  Italicus  makes  the  penul- 
timate long),  worshipped  throughout  the  island,  and 
having  a  splendid  temple  on  the  southern  slope  of 
-Etna.  This  temple  was  probably  older  than  the  city 
Adranos,  founded  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  (Diod.  xiv. 
37),  in  which  it  stood,  and  by  which  the  river  Adranos 
flowed  down  from  the  mountain.  In  this  principal 
temple  were  kept  many  sacred  dogs,  larger  than  the 
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Lygdamis,  InBcription  of,  of  great  value  as  a  specimen  of  Greek  Falsso- 

graphy,  196. 

■       ,  date  of,  approximatiTely  fixed,  196. 
Lygdamis,  the  Tyrant,  probably  the  Ruler  of  HalicamassuR,  said  to 

have  been  expelled  by  Herodotus,  185. 
Lygdamis,  date  of  his  expulsion,  probably  later  than  that  given  by 

Clinton,  195. 

Mab's  Cross,  and  the  legend  of  the  ancient  family  of  tJie  Bradshatghs 

ofHaighhall,  451. 
Mail  (for  trunk),  leathern  bags  slung  over  horses,  as  early  as  1322, 

hence  **•  mail "  coach,  10. 
Marsa  Sousah,  the  ancient  Apollonia,  and  the  Fort  of  Cyrene,  144. 
Mary,  the  Virgin  (according  to  the  legend),  preaches  at  Mount  Athos, 

and  evangelizes  the  land,  88-89. 
Materials,  etc.,  price  of,  classified  from  Mr.  Hunter's  MS.  collections 

in  British  Museum,  2-14. 
Merdj,  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Barca, 

140. 
Minotaur,  derivation  of  this  fabulous  monster  from  statues  of  the  God 

Apis-Osiris,  22. 
Mit-Baheneh,  the  earliest  signs  of  its  inhabitants,  perhaps  6000  years 

ago,  212. 
,  the  original  surface-ground  of,  appears  to  have  been 

about  12  feet  and  a  half  below  the  present,  211. 
Monuments,  the  base-line  of  the  earliest,  in  the  Nile  Valley,  represents 

the  level  of  the  spot  when  erected,  210. 
Moringer,  the  Noble,  ballad  of,  translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1819, 

467. 
'  — ,  said  to  have  been  extracted  fi^m  a  MS.  of  Nico- 

laus  Thomasin,  chaplain  of  St.  Leonard  in  Weisenhom,  460. 
Mugheir,  bricks  found  at,  show  that  the  titles  on  the  Cylinder  are 

those  of  Hgi,  son  of  Urukh,  326. 
Mystery,  earlier  form  of,  either  without  action  or  with  action  wholly 

progressive,  45. 
— — ,  later  form  of,  always  with  action,  in  the  main,  retrospec- 
tively, imparted  to  the  audience,  46. 

',  intentionally,  assimilated  to  Greek  tragedy,  45. 


-,  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of,  agree  in  representing  some 


incident  of  the  Sacred  Canon  or  Apocrypha,  46. 

Nbbgal,  under  its  titles  '*Urgal*'  or  '*  Uri-gallu,"  probably  the  original 

of  the  Classical  Hercules,  341. 
Newton,  C.  T.,  '*  On  an  Liscription  relating  to  Lygdamis,"  183-196. 
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QuiNCBY,  Ub,  writes  three  damaging  articles  on  his  friend  and  bene- 
ficiary, S.  T.  Coleridge,  407. 

Bamesbs  m.,  on  the  sculptures  of  Medinet-Habou,  is  represented 

playing  at  draughts  with  women,  360. 
Bamesseium,  the  planisphere  of,  represents  Sothis  in  the  division  of  the 

month  Thoth,  standing  in  her  boat,  373. 
Bamus-papiri,  2  Ed w.  III. ,  hence  **ream;"  "quire,"  perhaps  from 

"  quatemus,"  12. 
Sawlinson,  Sir  H.  C.  and  Dr.  Hincks,  discorered,  independently,  17 

years  ago,  the  name  of  "  Jehu,  son  of  Omri "  on  the  black  obelisk 

from  Nimrud,  329. 
Bede,  register  of  (at  Chichester),  from  Feb.  10,  1396,  to  April  13, 

1414,  216-224. 
Begisters,  Episcopal,  contain  a  rich  mine  of  information  for  the  eccle- 
siastical historian  and  arclueologist,  215. 
■  ,  and  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  life  of  the 

clergy,  etc.,  246. 

-,  and  many  slang  words  still  used  in  the  old 


"  Public  Schools,"  254. 
Bhampsinitus,  the,  of  Herodotus,  the  Bhampses  of  Diodorus,  the 
Bameses  III.  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  259. 

,  story  in  Herodotus,  of  his  playing  at  draughts  with  the 
Goddess  Isis  in  Hades,  256. 

,  a  legend  purely  Egyptian,  257. 

',  festival  of,  in  Egypt,  on  his  return  from  Hades,  257. 


Bhodes,  no  other  trace  of  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  at,  except  on 

lecythus,  published  by  C.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  437. 
Bichard  II.,  in  the  life  and  death  of  King,  Shakespeare  probably 

utilized  an  older  play,  283. 
Boby,  Mr.,  "  Traditions  of  Lancashire,"  by,  with  a  drawing  of  "  Mab's 

Cross,"  452. 
Boug^,  M.  de,  describes  the  "  ritual  of  Clot-Bey,"  265. 

Salmacis,  a  town  on  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Budrum,  originally,  with 
native  Carian  population ;  its  name  preserved  in  the  acropolis  and 
fountain,  192. 
San,  Trilingual  Inscription  at,  about  7  fl.  long  by  2^  fl.  broad,  350. 

,    contains  thirty-seven   Hieroglyphical 
lines,  and  seventy-six  Greek,  350. 

-,  the  copy  of  a  decree  originally  ordered  to 


be  engraved  on  stone  or  brass  in  Hieroglyphic,  Egyptian,  and 
Greek  characters,  350. 

',  contains  a   notice  that  Ptolemy  and 


Berenice  had  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  country,  352. 
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Shalmanezer,  in  his  2l8t  year,  makes  another  descent  on  Hazael  a  t 

Damascus,  bot  fails,  335. 
Sicily,  in,  sacred  rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains  are  represented  on  the 

local  coinage,  476. 

,  dogs  occur  na  sacred  animals  on  the  coins  of  Motya,  Panor- 

mus,  Segesta,  and  of  the  Mamertini,  478. 
Smith,  6.,  '*•  The  war  of  Shalmanezer  II.  against  Hazael  of  Damascus, 

and  the  date  of  the  Tribute  of  Jehu,"  329-348. 
Smith,  G.,  finds  a  cast  of  an  Inscription  of  Shalmanezer  in  1866,  330. 
Smith,  J.  E*.,  published,  in  1839,  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  dialects,  303. 
Smith,  W.  H.,  publishes  a  letter,  in  1866,  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  entitled 

**  Was  Lord  Bacon  the  author  of  Shakespeare's  plays  P  *'  287. 
Sateres,  or  Saviour  Gods,  Priesthood  of,  not  introduced  till  Ptolemy 

Philopator,  B.C.  220-216,  360. 
Spezzani,  drama  by,  on  legend  of  St.  Cecilia,  consists  of  6  acts,  46. 
,  detailed  description  of  '*  Mystery  "  by,  48-66. 
,  no  stage  direction  given  or  required  for  the  "  Mystery  "  by,  47. 
"  believes  that  Etna  and  Vesuvius  are  the  chimneys  of  the 

Tartarean  pit,  64. 
Stirling,  Dr.,  says  that  some  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrines  are 

"  bunglingly  borrowed  from  Kant,"  408. 
— ,  remarks  "  That  if  ultimate  explanation  is  ever  to  be 

reached,  the  whole    universe  will  collapse   into    the    unity    of 

thought,"  399. 
Storey,  Eegister  of  (at  Chichester),  June  27,  1478,  to  Sept.  24,  1502, 

in  two  parts,  230-244. 
Synagoga^  one  of  the  few  words  of  Greek  origin  found  so  early  as 

Edward  I.,  13. 
Syrian  Kings,  confederacy  of,  under  Benhadad,  formed  to  check  the 

growing  power  of  Assyria,  331. 

Tablets,  brass,  the  use  of,  in  Egypt,  Greek  and  not  Egyptian;  of 
these  none  have  been  found,  371. 

— ^ ,  always,  originally,  drawn  up  in  Greek,  as  is  shown  by  the 

name  of  the  month  Apellssus,  which  occurs  also  in  the  Hierogly- 
phics, 376. 

-,  of  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Dionysos,  Cleopatra,  and  Cssarion, 


had  much  deteriorated  in  language  from  their  older  Pharaonio 

form,  394. 
Tennyson  and  Shakespeare  found  the  legends  and  materials  made  to 

their  hand,  272. 
Tepekoi,  or  the  "  Tillage  of  the  Mound,"  the  site  of  an  ancient  hill 
•      fortress  between  Budrum  and  Mylasa,  438. 
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Tepekoi,  masonry  of,  isodomons,  and  probably  not  older  than  the  time 
of  MaoBolos,  439. 

,  probably  built  to  protect  the  road  from  Mylasa  to  Badram, 

.    439. 
Teucheira,  named  Arsinoe  by  the  Ptolemies,  ancient  name  preserred  in 
the  Arab  "  Tocra, "145. 

,  tombs  at,  differ  from  those  at  Ben  Ghazi,  in  beinf^  Sarko- 
phagi  sank  beneath  the  surface,  147. 

,  quarries  in  cliffs  at,  full  of  sepulchral  chambers,  146. 
-,  no  less  than  five  Panathenaio  amphor®  found  there,  168. 


Theoxenia,  a  solemn  banquet  to  which  the  gods  were  invited ;  said  to 

have  been  invented  by  the  Dioscuri,  436. 
,  called  by  the  Eomans  lectistemia,  436. 
Timon  of  Athens,  evidently  the  joint  composition  of  Shakespeare  and 

of  some  other  author,  281. 
Titos  Andronicus,  impossible  now  to  determine  who  the  author  of, 

was,  281. 
Trinity,  the  Church  doctrine  of,  receives  interpretations  horn  Slant's 

system,  424. 

Ubukh,  Cylinder  of,  published  in  the  Travels  of  Sir  E.  Ker  Porter, 
325. 

Yasabi,  in  life  of  Bufialmacco,  describes  spectacle  called  ^*  I  Tormenti 

dei  Dannati,"  at  Florence  in  1304,  46. 
Vinegar  is  Vinum  acrum,  Vin-egrCy  7. 
Yidiishaka,  story  of,  preserved  in  the  Katha  Sagit  Sagara,  473. 

Walcott,  Rev.  M.  E.  C,  B.D.,  "Notes  on  Mediaeval  English  words, 
founded  on  Mr.  J.  Hunter's  MS.  Nominale,  Brit.  Mus.,"  1-14. 

,  "  Mediaeval  Libraries,"  68-86. 

■ ,    "The    Mediaeval  Registers   of  the 

Bishops  of  Chichester,  with  an  Epitome  of  Four  Ancient  Regis- 
ters." 215-244. 

-,  "  Kalendar  of  the  Episcopal  Regis- 


ters of  Chichester,"  245-255. 

-,    "  Glossary    of  words  in  the  Cum- 


brian dialect,"  303-323. 
Winter  derived  from  Vintner ;  Summer  from  Summoner ;  Spring  from 

a  row  of  young  trees ;  no  name  for  Autumn,  3. 
Wolfdietrich  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Sieghmin,  story  of,  463. 

Y,  meaning  of  this  letter,  on  ancient  monuments,  and  on  the  profane 
stylograph  of  the  Crucifixion,  37. 
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